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* Brama assat, poco spera, e nulla chiede.”—Ls Tasss. 


a 
(Continued from our last.) 

My father expressed in his will a wish to be buried near 
my mother. I determined to attend his body myself to 
Lyons. I felt that the accomplishment of this duty would 
afford me some relief. It seemed to me, that, by leaving 
Madame de Nevers, I should expiate the happiness I in- 
voluntarily felt whilst I was near her. My father also 
enjoined me to terminate some business relative to the 
guardianship of the children of a friend. I resolved to 
obey him; yet I said within myself, that I should soon 
return, that I should live under the same roof with Ma- 
dame de Nevers, and that I should behold her every hour 
of theday. These thoughts made my guilty heart beat 
with joy. 

M. le Maréchal d’Olonne went to pass the day pre- 
eeding that of my departure at Versailles: I dined 
alone with Madame de Nevers, and the Abbé Tercier. 
This Abbé had lived at the Hotel d’Olonne the last fifty 
years of his life: he had assisted in the education of the 
Maréchal, and had obtained, through the patronage of 
this family, a living and a competence for life. He 
performed the functions of chaplain, and was a no less 
constant appendage to the drawing-room of the Hotel 
d’Olonne, than the arm-chairs and couches of Gobelin 
tapestry which adorned it. He had been so long attached 
to the house of Olonne, that his very life was interwoven 
with the existence of its members, and he had no longer 
any interest, glory, or pleasure, distinct from theirs. 
The naturaf docility of his temper, and the soberness of 
imagination, produced by a dependance of fifty years, 
rendered this complete self-devotion perfectly easy to:-him: 
He was of a most accommodating disposition ; he was 
always ready to play at chess, or at backgammon, or to 
hold skeins of silk for Madame de Nevers; and, provided 
he had had a good dinner, he was willing to be at peace 
with every one. The evening before my departure, the 
Abbé, observing that Madame de Nevers did not require 
the exertion of any of his little talents, established him. 
eelf in an arm-chair after dinner, and soon dropped into 
a profound sleep. I thus remained almost (éte-d-téle 
with her who was so dear tome. {t might be supposed 
that I should have been happy in this situation, and yet 
I was overcome by an indefinable embarrassment upon 
finding myself thus alone with her. 1 fixed my eyes 
upon the ground, and remained silent. She was the first 
to speak. ** What time shall you set out to-morrow ?” she 
inquired.—** At five o'clock (I replied ;) if ¥ began the 
day here, I should not have resolution to set out.”—=** And 
when will you return ?”’ said she.—*‘ 1 must execute the will 
of my father (I replied;) but I think that cannot engage 
me longer than a fortnight; and, during that time, the 
days will appear so long to me, that I shall not want 
leisure to attend to business.” —*‘ Shall you go to Forez ?”” 
eid cheenw'‘I think 00; I intend to retumm that way, 





but Fdo not mean to make: any stay there.”—‘* Then do 
you not desire to see that place again (said she ;) people are 
generally much attached to the places where they have 
passed their childhood.”—** J know not whence it pro- 
ceeds (said I) but it seems to me that all remembrances 
are effaced from my mind.”—‘ Endeavour to recal them 
for my gratification (said she.) Will you not relate tome 
the history of your childhood and youth ? You are now 
the son of my father, and I ought to be ignorant of no- 
thing that relates to you.”—** I have forgotten every thing 
(said I';) it seems to me that I only began to live two months 
ago.”” She was silent an instant; then she asked me if 
the world had so soon effaced the past from my memory ? 
**Ah! (I exclaimed) it is not the world that has done it.” 
—** I am not like you (she continued). J was brought up 
until the age of seven, at my grandmother's, at Faverange, 
in an old castle, in the most solitary part of Limousin, 
and I remember it most accurately, although I was ex- 
ceedingly young when F left it; I still see before me the 
old forest of chesnut trees, and the spacious gothic apart- 
ments, wainscotted with oak, and adorned with trophies 
of arms, as in the days of chivalry. I think we become 
as much attached to places as to persons, and the remem- 
brance of them is associated with all the impressions we 
have received.”"=='* I thought so formerly ; (I replied) now 
I no longer know what I think, or what I am.” She 
blushed, and then said to me, ** Endeavour to reca) your 
thoughts; perhaps you may remember some of the in- 
cidents of your life, although you have forgotten the sen- 
timents they excited in you. If you wish me to think of 
you sometimes when you are gone, you must let me know 
something of the scenes you are about to visit, and not 
leave me entirely unacquainted with your past life.’” 

I endeavoured to give her some account of my child- 
hood, and told her all the circumstances related in 
the beginning of this manuscript; she listened to me 
with attention, and I saw tears come into her eyes, when J 
spoke of the revolution produced in my character by the 
accident that happened to the poor child, whose life I had 
saved. I perceived that my recollections were not so faint 
as I had supposed, and, whilst.I was with her, I received 
a thousand new impressions from the remembrance of 
objects that had before been indifferent to me. The reve- 
ries ef my youth were explained by the new sentiment I 
now experienced, and the vague phantoms which had for- 
merly dwelt in my imagination received form and life. 

The Abbé woke, as I was finishing the history of the 
first days of my youth. A moment afterwards, M. le 
Mar‘chal d'Olonne arrived. Madame de Nevers and he 
took leave of me affectionately. He enjoined me to hasten, 
as much as possible, the conclusion of my business, and 
told me, that during my absence, his thoughts would be 
occupied about me. I did not require of him any expla- 
nation of his intentions. Madame de Nevers said nothing ; 
she looked at me, and I thought I read in her eyes, that 
she took some interest about me. I regretted that our 
conversation had been interrupted; yet I was satisfied 
with what I had said: I thought I had not suffered a word 
to escape that could betray my feelings, and this reflection 
tranquillized my mind. The idea that Madame de 
Nevers should suspect my passion filled me with appre- 
hension, and all my future happiness seemed to depend 
upon the prudeut concealment of my sentiments. 





I accomplished the sad duty I had imposed uponnyself, 
and, during my journey, was somewhat less tormented by 
the remembrance of Madame de Nevers. The image of 
my father's lifeless form banished all others from my mind. 
Love often causes us to associate the idea of death with 
that of happiness; but death does not then. wear the 
gloomy aspect under which I beheld it; we seek in death 
the idea of eternity, of infinity, of perpetual union; we 
recoil from the sad reflections, awakened by the eontem- 
plation of a solitary bier. 

At Lyons, I again visited the shores of the Rhone, and’ 
relapsed into my former reveries; Madame de Nevers 
then reigned in my heart with increased sway. I was far 


*| from her, and as I was in no danger of betraying my 


feelings, I yielded, without resistance, to the passion, that 
once more took complete possession of my mind. This 
passion assumed the tincture of my character. Devoted 
to one thought, and absorbed by one remembrance, 1 
again lived in a world, created by myself, and very dif- 
ferent from the real world; I saw Madame de Nevers, 
I heard her voice, her look thrilled me with delight; I 
breathed the perfume of her fine hair. Full of emotion, 
and of tenderness, I shed tears of pleasure for imaginary 
joys. I consumed whole days in indolence, seated on a 
stone near the edge of a wood, or alone in my room. If 
was incapable of study or business, and all occupation was 
irksome to me. Although I was well aware that my re- 
turn to Paris depended on the conclusion of my business, 
T had not resolution to apply to it. I delayed whatever I 
had to do till the next day; I hoarded my time, that I 
might devote it entirely to the ineffable delight of think- 
ing, without constraint, of her whom I loved. Persons 
who entered my room were astonished to find me im- 
patient and irritable, as if I had been interrupted in some 
business of importance. I appcared to be doing nothing, 
but, in reality, I was occupied by the only thing that 
could interest me in life. Two months passed in this 
manner. At length, the business which my father had 
confided to me was concluded, and I was at liberty to 
leave Lyons. I felt unspeakable delight, when I again - 
found myself at the Hotel d’Olonne, but this joy was not 
of long duration. I learned that Madame de Nevers in- 
tended to set out for the Hague in two days, to visit her 
friend Madame de C——. I could not conceal the sad- 
ness occasioned by this information, and sometimes [ 
thought I observed that Madame de Nevers was also sad; 
but she seldom spoke to me, and her behaviour to me was 
cold and constrained; I could not guess the cause of thie 
change, and it threw me into despair. 

After her departure I abandoned myself to the deepcat 
melancholy. [ no longer, as at Lyons, took delight in 
my reveries; I went out, and sought to escape from ther, 
by intercourse with the world. The idea that I had dis, 
pleased Madame de Nevers, and the impossibility of 
guessing how I had offended her, was a source of cone 
tinual torment tome. M. le Maréchal d'Olonne attri- 
buted the dejection he observed in me to grief for the 
death of my father. ‘* Our misfortune (said he) has made 
a cruel impression on Natalie; she has. not yet recovered 
her spirits. The journey, { hope, will do her good; 
Holland is a charming country in the spring; Madame 
de C-—— will take her out, and new objects will diver; 
her mind from the cause of her gricf.” 

















“believe that I could be happy in the grave circle of M. le 
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These few words, from M. le Maréchal d'Olonne, were 
# new source of anxiety tome. The sadness of Madame | 
de Nevers had commenced at the death of my father ! 
What then had happened? What had 1 done? Her 
manner towards me was changed. The certainty 6f this 
sufficed to throw me into despair. 

M. le Maréchal d’Clonne, with his usual kindpess, 
sought anxiously to dissipate my grief. He mad¢ me 
frequent the theatres, and showed me every thing worthy 
to excite interest or curiosity. He asked my opinion 
rhout what I had seen, and conversed with me as my fa- 
ther would have done; to encouraye me to place full con- 
fidence in him, he told me that these conversations amused 
him, and reminded him of his own youthful impressions. 
M. le Maréchal d’Olonne, though he was not a minister, 
was much engaged in business. He was an intimate friend 
of the Dake d’A., and was thought to have more interest 
than he had, in reality, cared to acquire; yet the high 
posts which he occupied enabled him to render important 
services. All the inhabitants of Guienne, the province of 
which he was governor, resorted to his house. During 
the greatest part of the morning he held a levee. He de- 
voted four days of the week to his correspondence, which 
was very extensive. He had two secretaries, who worked 
in a room apart from him; he often told me to remain in 
the closet, where he wrote himself. He spoke to me, with 
entire confidence, of the business in which he was engaged. 
He often engaged me to write memorials on secret 
affairs, or notes relating to business, which he had confided 
tome, and which he did not wish to be made known to 
nny one else. I should have been very ungrateful, if I 
had not been touched and flattered by such a preference. 
It istrue, that the kindness of M. le Maréchal d’Olonne 
was a debt of gratitude due to my father; but that was no 
reason why I should be less grateful for it. I endeavoured 
to show myself worthy of the confidence of which I received 
so many marks, and M. le Maréchal d'Olonne said to me 
sometimes, in a tone of voice that reminded me of my 
futher, that he was satisfied with me. 

In order to feel perfectly free from constraint in the 
oompany of our superiors in rank, we must not only lose 
all consciousness of our inferiority, but we must forget 
that we ever felt it. M. le Maréchal d’Olonne possessed 
the endearing qualities of benevolence and goodness. The 
veneration he inspired was unmixed with fear. He felt 
so secure in his own consciousness of worth, that he did 
not fear, even by an excess of kindness, to deprive himself 
of the respect due to him. I felt my attachment for him 
increase daily, and he appeared touched by the devoted. 
ness of my friendship. 

I sometimes went to my uncle d’Herbelot’s, and found 
there the same gaiety and tumult that had so much dis- 
pleased me on my arrival at Paris. My uncle did not 


Maréchal d’Olonne’s family ; my opinions were very dif- 
ferent from his, when I compared these two houses in my 
own mind. At M.d'Herbelot’s, life passed in a continual 
round of dissipation. The people there seemed to live 
only for amusement, and to consider a day lost that was 
not devoted to pleasure. They planned the diversions of 
the day with no less earnestness and anxiety than as if they 
were providing for the necessaries of life, and they seemed 
to fear that time, if not occupied in this manner, would | 
cease to flow on.  M. d’Herbelot’s drawing-room was | 
filled by a crowd of flatterers, who entirely sympathised 

in all his tastes ; they had acquired an influence over him 

which T could not understand. He seemed to have no | 
dependance on his own opinions; the testimony of others 

was necessary to give them weight. M. d’Herbelot began 

every sentence with these words :—‘* Luceval and Ber- 

theney think ;"—** Luceval and Berthency say ;” and | 
Luceval and Bertheney involved him in all the folly and | 
extravagance of the ost ruinous luxury, and of a life | 
full of disorder and of errors. The people of this house | 
treated all trifles seriously, and all matters of importance 
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no interruption to the pleasures their recently-acquired 
fortune could procure them, that they might be conti- 
nually alive to the happiness of possessing it, as a miser 
touches his treasure in order to be assured that he has not 
lost it. : 

M. le Maréchal d’Olonne had been so long accustomed 
to the possession of honours and fortune, that he was be- 
come indifferent to them. He was never busied in finding 
out means to enjoy them; but he was often engaged in 
fulfilling the obligations imposed by them. The drawing- 
room of the Hotel d’Olonne was, as well as my uncle’s, 
often filled by a train of dependants ; but they consisted 
of poor relations, or of the ancient aides-de-camp of the 
Maréchal ; there might, perhaps, be seen amongst them, a 
naval officer, come to Paris, to require the reward of his 
services; an old soldier, covered with wounds, and about 
to claim the cross of St. Louis; a neighbour of the 
Maréchal’s estate; or, perhaps, alas! tne son of an old 
friend. Some good reason was to be found for the pre- 
sence of every one; they seemed all to have taken refuge 
under the protection of a father. 

Men, distinguished for learning and genius, were always 
received at M. le Maréchal d’Olonne’s, and there their 
merit was sure to be justly appreciated ; for the good taste 
which reigned in this house was communicated even to 
those who did not naturally possess it. That this effect 
may be produced, the master of the house must, himself, 
be able to determine the standard by which things and 
persons are judged. 

I do not think that good taste is, as it is generally sup- 
posed to be, the result of qualities and acquirements, 
merely superficial. It cannot exist without delicacy of 
judgment and of feeling, or without such a habit of exer- 
cising discrimination, as to be prepared, on every occasion, 
to take right measures of things. The concurrence of 
many external advantages is also requisite to enable any 
one to establish the empire of good taste. It is necessary, 
for this purpose, not only to possess high birth, affluent for- 
tune, and to be accustomed to elegance and magnificence, 
in the habits of life, but to be superior to these advantages. 
None can wear the favours of fortune with becoming 
grace, except those who have sufficient elevation of senti- 
ment todespise them. It wae possible for M. le Maréchal 
d’Olonne and Madame de Nevers to suffer misfortune, 
but they could never have been degraded by it. The 
mind cannet fall from the station assigned to it by nature; 
its rank is invariable. 

Madame de Nevers was expected to arrive every day, 
and my heart beat with joy, when I thought of seeing her 
again. Whilst I was at a distance from her, I could not 
long believe that I had offended her. I felt that I loved 
her with disinterestedness, and was conscious that I would 
have sacrificed my life to save her a moment’s pain. I at 
length succeeded in persuading myself that she could not 
be displeased with me, because I was certain that I had 
given her no cause for displeasure. Her return cruelly 
undeceived me. 

The evening of her arrival, I observed in her the same 
serious, cold manners, which had afflicted me 60 much ; 
she scarcely spoke to me, and never once suffvred her eyes 
to meet mine. It soon appeared that her manner of living 
was changed; she often went out, and never stayed at the 
Hotel d’Olonne, except when there was a great deal of 
company: she had been at Paris a fortnight, and it had 
never yet happened to me to be left alone with her. One 
evening, after most of the company had sat down to cards, 
Madame de Nevers remained talking with a lady who 
did not play. In about a quarter of an hour the lady rose 
to go away ; and I felt much agitated in the expectation of 
being left téte-a-téte with Madame de Nevers. After having 
taken leave of Madame de R—, Madame de Nevers ad- 
vanced a few steps towards the end of the room, where I 
was; then, turning abruptly round, she went to seat herself 
at the other extremity of the drawing-room, near M. le 
Maréchal d’Olonne, who was playing at whist, and fixed 





pises me! I thought—she disdains me! Where, then, is 


the touching kindness which she showed towards me 
immediately after my father’s death? Was I then des- 
tined to feel the sweetest of all joys only at the price of 
the bitterest of all griefs? She wept with me then; now 
she lacerates my heart, without even perceiving the 
wounds she inflicts. I suspected, for the first time, that 
she had perhaps discovered my sentiments, and that she 
was wounded by them. But what cause has she to be 
offended ? said I. The devotion I pay her is offered in 
the secrecy of my own heart; I pretend to nothing; I 
hope for nothing; I cannot live without adoring her 3 is 
it then a crime to love? I forgot the mortal dread I had 
before experienced lest she should discover my passion ; 
and such was my desperation, that I believe I should at 
that moment have avowed it to her, in order to compel her 
to exchange, even for anger, the coldness and indifference 
which afflicted me so deeply. 

If I was the Prince d’Enrichemont, or the Duke de 
L—, said I to myself, I would dare to approach her; 
T would compel her to listen to me; but, in my situation, 
I am condemned to silence, and, since she forgets me, I 
will fly from her. Yes, I will fly from her; I will leave 
this house. When my father was here, his merit com- 
manded respect, and it was due also tothe celebrity .ac- 
quired by the successful labours of thirty years. Iam an 
obscure and isolated being ; I have no claim to any one’s 
regard, and I will disdain to accept kindness granted to 
me for the sake of another, even of my father. No on 
here now takes any interest in me, I am free, I will fly 
from her, and I will carry with me to the most remote 
parts of the world the remembrance of what she was six 
months ago! Absorbed by these painful reflections, I 
recalled the reveries of my youth, of that happy period, 
when I felt inferior to none. When I was surrounded. by 
my equals, I thought I had no occasion to submit my in. 
voluntary feelings to the inspection of my reason ; I never 
feared to commit myself by infringing rules, invented to 
preserve distinctions that have no foundation in nature. 
Ah! whilst I lived with my own obscure family, I was 
ignorant of the torture of mind I now endure; neither 
did I feel it six months ago, when Madame de Nevers 
treated me with kindness, when she bade me relate to her 
the history of my life, and told me that I was the son of 
her father. It was in her power to restore me to happi- 
ness. What have I then done? How have I offended 
her ? 

When the game was finished, M. le Maréchal ap- 
proached me, and said, ** Edward, you are certainly un- 
well; you are much altered within the last few days, and 
tonight you look quite ill.” I assured him that I was 


ri 


well, and looked at Madame de Nevers, who had just 


returned to speak to some one at that end of the room. If 
Icould have persuaded myself that she knew I was suf: 
fering for her, I should have been Jess miserable. The 
following days, I thought I observed somewhat more 
kindness in her looks, and less seriousness in her manner; 
but she still went out almost every evening; and when I 
saw her elegantly dressed, and prepared to go to balls and 
entertainments, to which I could not accompany her, I 
experienced inexpressible anguish. 


I saw her surrounded F 


by admirers, gay, happy, and peaceful, whilst I was, in i 


secret, consumed by mortification and grief. W 


Every one had been some time engaged in. preparations F 
for a grand ball at M. le Prince de S——’s, and Madame | 


de Nevers was solicited to dance in a Russian quadrille, 
which the Princess wished to be performed at. her house, 
and in which she was herself to take a, part. The ,cos- 


tumes were elegant, and exccedingly costly. Thedancers (3 


were selected for the quadrille ; they consisted of .eight 
young ladies of distinguished beauty, and the same num- 
ber of young men, among whom were the Prince d’En- | 
richemont, and the Duke de L———, ©The. latter was 
Madame de Nevers's partner, to the great vexation of the 


Prince d’Enrichemont. During a’ fortnight, practising ' 
Adotel 


with levity. They seemed anxious that there“should be | her attention on the game. I was in despair. She dis- | this quadrille was the sole occupation at the 
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q’Olonne. Gardel attended every morning to see it 
danced. The day was passed in giving orders to dif- 
ferent tradesmen employed to make the costumes, in 
selecting jewels, in choosing patterns, and consulting de- 
scriptions of costumes, in books of travels, as it was con- 
sidered of the utmost importance to adhere strictly to the 
national type. I was displeased to see Madame de Nevers 
so frivolously engaged, and yet I could not conceal from 
myself, that if I had been in the place of the Duke de 
L—, I should have thought myself the happiest of men. 
1 was so unjust as to indulge in ill-natured satire against 
levity in general, as if levity ceuld have been imputed to 
Madame de Nevers. Sentiments unworthy of me, and 
which I am now ashamed to recal, stole into my heart. 
Alas! it is very difficult to be just in an inferior rank 
of society ; and we can hardly avoid feeling resentment 
against those whom fortune has placed above us. Madame 
de Nevers, however, was not fond of pleasure, and went 
to the ball, rather to comply with the wishes of others, than 
to gratify herself. She said once, that she was tired of all 
these amusements. The day of the quadrille at lengto 
arrived, and at eight o'clock, Madame de Nevers appeared 
in the. drawing-room, in full costume, accompanied by 
two or three persons, who were going with her to the 
Princess’s, once more to repeat the quadrille, before the 


ball commenced. 
(To be continued.) 


The Bouquet. 


1 have here only made a nosegay of cuiled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 
MoNTAIGNS. 











THE DESERTERS. 
ee ‘ 
The ‘* Subaltern,”” a series of papers which appea' 
originally in Blackwood's Magazine, has often been 
pointed out to our notice as a piece from which we might 
select a few flowers for our Bouquet. These papers have 
been collected into a volume, and published ; and we have 


. po doubt the work will become popular. It relates to the 


adventures of an officer, who shared in nearly the whole 
of the campaigns of the Duke of Wellington in the Penin- 
sula, and contains, we believe, a very small portion, if 
any, of purely fictitious narrative. The writer is unques- 
tionably a man of talent, capable of looking with an eye 
of discrimination upon the scenes which were passing 
around him, and of describing them with effect. His 
style is simple, but vigorous. We extract, as a specimen, 
the following interesting sketch : 

6‘ Whilst the British army occupied its position along 
the Spanish bank of the Bidassoa, a vast number of de- 
sertions took place ; insomuch as to cause a serious dimi- 
nution of its strength. As this was an event which had 
but rarely occurred before, many opinions were hazarded 
as to its cause. For my own part, [ attributed it entirely 
to the operation of superstitious terror on the minds of the 
men, and for this reason. It is generally the custom, in 
planting sentinels in the immediate presence of an enemy, 
to station them in pairs, so that one may patrol as far as 
the next post, whilst the other remains steady on his 

round. Perhaps, too, the wish of giving greater con- 
fidence to the men themselves, may have some weight in 
dictating the measure; at all events, there can be no 
doubt that it produces that effect. Such, however, was 
the nature of the ground covered by our piquets among 
the Pyrenees, that in many places there was hardly room 
for a couple of sentinels to occupy a single post, whilst it 
was only at the mouths of the various passes that two 
were more desirable than one for eng the safety 
of thearmy. Rugged asthe country was, however, al- 
most every foot of it had been the scene of action, whilst 
the dead, falling among rocks and cliffs, were left, in vari- 
ous instances, from necessity, unburied; and exactly in 
those parts where the dead lay unburied, single sentinels 
were planted. That both soldiers and sailors are frequently 
eu itious, every person knows ; nor can it be shesinit 
for the strongest minded among them to spend two or three 
hours of a stormy night beside a mangled and .half-de- 
vo carcase ; indeed, I have been myself, more than 
once, remonstrated with, for desiring as brave a fellow as 
any in the corps, to keep guard near one of his fallen 





comrades. ¢ I don’t care for living men,” said the soldier ; 
* but, for God's sake, Sir, don’t keep me beside him:? and 
wherever I could yield to the remonstrance, I invariably 


idid so. My own opinion, therefore, was, that many of 


our sentries became so overpowered by superstition, that 
they could not keep their ground. They knew, however, 
that if they returned to the piquet, a severe punishment 
awaited them ; and hence they went over to the enemy, 
rather than endure the misery of a diseased imagination. 

** Asa proof that my noticns were correct, it was re- 
marked that the army had no sooner descended from the 
mountains, and taken up a position which required a chain 
of double sentinels to be renewed, than desertion in a very 
great degree ceased. A few instances, indeed, still oc- 
curred, as will always be the case where men of all tempers 
are brougnt together, as in an army; but they bore not 
the proportion of one to twenty towards those which took 
place among the Pyrenees. ‘'T’o put a step to this entirely, 
a severe order was issued, positively prohibiting every man 
from passing the advance videttes; and it was declared, 
that whoever was caught on what is termed the neutral 
ground, that is, on the ground between the enemy’s outposts 
and our own, should henceforth be treated as a deserter. 

**T had ridden towards the front one morning, for the 
purpose of visiting a friend in the fifth division, when I 
learned that three men had been seized a few days before, 
half way between the two chains of posts, and that one of 
them had confessed that their intention was to desert. A 
court martial was immediately ordered; the prisoners 
were condemned to be shot; and this was the day on 
which the sentence was to be carried into execution. I 
consequently found the division, on my arrival, getting 
underarms; and being informed of the circumstances, I 
determined, after a short struggle with my weaker feel- 
ings, to witness the proceeding. . 

** It was, altogether, a most solemn and impressive 
spectacle. The soldiers took their stations, and formed 
their ranks, without speaking a word ; and they looked at 
one another with that peculiar expression, which, without 
seeming to imply any suspicion of the impropriety of the 
measure, indicated great reluctance to become spectators 
of it. The same feeling evidently pervaded the minds of 
the officers: indeed, you could almost perceive the sort of 
= which ran through the frames of all who were on 
parade. 

**The place appointed for the execution was a little 
elevated plain, a few hundred yards in front of the camp, 
and near the piquet from which the culprits had deserted. 
Hither the different battalions directed their steps, and the 
whole division being formed into three sides of a hollow 
square, the men grounded their arms, and stood still. At 
the vacant side of this square a grave was dug, the earth, 
which had been excavated, being piled up on its opposite 
bank ; and this, as the event proved, was the spot to be 
occupied by the prisoners. ° 

‘© We had stood thus about five minutes, when the 
muffled drums ef the corps to which the culprits belonged 
were heard beating the dead march ; and they themselves, 
handcuffed and surrounded by their guards, made their 
appearance. One was a fine young man, tall, and well 
made; another was a dark, thick-set little man, about 
forty years of age; and the third had nothing remarkable 
in his countenance, except an expression of deep cunning 
and treachery. ‘They all moved forward with considerable 
firmness, and took their stations on the mound, when, at- 
tention being ordered, a staff-officer advanced into the 
centre of the square, and read aloud the proceedings of 
the court. By these, sentence of death was passed upon 
all three, but the most villanous-looking among them was 
recommended to mercy, on the score of his having added 
the guilt of treachery to his other crimes. 

** As soon as the reading was finished, the prisoners 
were commanded to kneel down upon the ground, and a 
handkerchief was tied over the eyes of each. Whilst this 
was doing, I looked round, not so much from curiosity as 
to give a momentary relief to my own excited feelings, 
upon the countenances of the soldiers. ‘They were, one 
and all of them, deadly pale, whilst the teeth of many 
were set closely together, and their very breaths seemed to 
be repressed. It was, altogether, a most harrowing moment. 

** The eyes of the prisoners being now tied up, the 
guard was withdrawn from around them, and took post 
about ten yards in their front. As soon as this was done, 
the same staff-officer who had read the proceedings of the 
trial, calling to the informer by name, ordered him to 
rise, for that the commander of the forces had attended to 
the recommendation of his Judges, and spared his life. 
But the poor wretch paid no attention to the order; I 
question, indeed, whether he heard it ; for he knelt there 
as if rooted to the spot, till a file of men removed him in a 


state of insensibility, What the feelings of his commpa- | 


nione in crime must have been at this moment I know 





not, but their miseries were of short duration; for, a sig- 
nal being given, about sixteen soldiers fired, and they 
were instantly numbered with the dead. ‘The little man, 
I observed, sprang into the air when he received his 
wounds, the other fell flat upon his face ; but neither gave 
the slightest symptom of melt? after. 

*¢ The discharge of the muskets in the face of the cul- 
prits was followed by a sound as if every man in the divi- 
sion had been stifled for the last five minutes, and now at 
length drew in his breath. It was not a groan, nor a sigh, 
but a sob like thet which you unconsciously utter after 
dipping your head under water; and now all excitement 
was at anend. The men were dead; they died by mus- 
ket shots ; and these were occurrences, viewing them in 
the abstract, far too common to be much regarded. But 
in order to give to the execution its full effect, the division 
formed into open column of battalions, and marched 
round the grave, on the brink of which the bodies lay ; 


after which each corps filed off to its tents, and long before 
dark the scene of the morning was forgotton. Not but 


that it produced a good effect, by checking the prevalence 
of the otfence of which it was the punishment ; but pit 
soon died away, and every feeling of disgust, if, indeed, 
any such feeling had at all arisen, was obliterated, The 
bodies were thrown into the hole, and covered up, and I 
returned to my tent to muse upon what I had seen.” 
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Scientific BWecords. 








DISCOVERIES IN AFRICA. 
(From the Sierra Leone Gazelle.) 

His Majesty’s ship Brazen, Captain Willes, sailed on 
Thursday last for the Bights of Benin and Biatra. Cap- 
tains Clapperton and Pearce, with Messrs. Morrison and 
Dickson, who came out in the Brazen, went down in her, 
and will be landed at such part of the coast as circum. 
stances may render most advisable. Their object will then 
be to reach Soccatoo, where Captain Clapperton resided 
some time last year, when in the interior, with Major 
Denham. We had much conversation with bim, and were 
much gratified with his statements. They confirm (what 
‘we are sure will be more apparent the more we become 
acquainted with the country) that the centre of Africa is 
far advanced in civilization ; that the further the negro is 
removed from the baneful effects of the slave trade, the con- 
tamination of the coast, the more he is raised in the scale 
of humanity,—the more intelligent, honest, and indus- 
trious, does he become. We understand that, on reach- 
ing Soceatoo, some of the party will remain to form more 
intimate relations with that extraordinary Sovereign, Sul- 
tan Bello, and endeavour to establish a safe and perma- 
nent communication between Soccatoo and the coast; 
whilst others will visit the Niger, trace its course, and fol- 
low it to the sea; with such other excursions for the be. 
nefit of science, and the extension of knowledge, as cir- 
cumstances may admit. 

We were favoured with a view of a map containing the 
late discoveries of Major Denham and Captain Clapperton, 
from whch it seems nearly certain that the Niger, or Jo- 
liba, passing within a short distance of Soccatoo, flows into 
the Bight of Benin, and we have no doubt forms Lagos 
and the rivers round it. If so, what an important open- 
ing is made into the interior of Africa! With the excep- 
tion of the Rapids of Youree, a steam-vessel may traverse 
this immense continent from the Bight of Benin to the 
Foulah country—a water communication scarcely equalled 
in any other part of the world. 

We were much gratified with Captain Clapperton's 
account of the extent and neatness of the fences and plan- 
tations in the interior, especially of cotton and indigo, and 
the care with which they are kept clear of weeds. We 
were also struck with the circumstance, that all the gold 
carried to ‘T'imbuctoo and Soccatoo is brought from the 
west and south-west; a strong corroboration of what is 
always stated by our travelling merchants, that the most 
productive gold mines of Western or Interior Africa, are 
not far from us. We wish these adventurous travellers 
every success; but we cannot help fearing the Portuguese 
interest in the Bights will be too powerful for them. It is 
the policy of that government to keep every thing con- 
nected with its colonial establishments a profound secret. 
The world knows nothing of any of them. To this na- 
tional jealousy is to be added, in the present case, the fear 
of the authorities on this coast, that our success may be 
their loss, and especially that it may interfere with their 
illicit slave trade. If the Lagos be the Niger, they must 
know it; and if so, we fear they will not, if they can 
prevent it, allow our enterprising countrymen to unravel 
a secret they have so long kept. 
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feze 4 NOTK TO CORKEBPONDENTS) 
EDITH, 
A POEM, IN THREE CANTOSB, 


CANTO FIRST. 
*Tis pight, and the silver moonbeams sleep 
Qn the tranquil breast of the waveless deep; 
And the stars of heaven in splendour sbed 
Their brightest rays on the ocean's bed. 


But who Is the lady eo fair and bright, 

That stands un yon cliff at lone midnight? 

She lovks not to the muon, she looks not to the aky, 
She looks not to the green wave rolling by; 

But she looks over hill, and she looks over dale, 
And ber raven ringlets stream in the gule. 
Who is the lady so fuir and bright, 

That stands on yon cliff at lone midnight? 
"Tis the Lady Edith, the loveliest maid 

That ever roami’d "neath the greenwood shade; 
She has left ber silent and lonely bower, 

in Raeburn’s old and moss-crown'd tower, 

To mevt Sir Harold, her own true knight, 
Who, to-morrow, fights for ber and her right. 


She sees him come, and descends to the plain, 
And {fs press’d to her lover’s bosom aguin ; 
That bosom which, ere the morrow is o'er, 
May be cold as the spray on the sea-beat shore 


", ne knight gazed long on her lovely face; 

Ofer her features passed a nameless grace, 
While she gaz’d on him with a tearful eye, 

And her soft bosom heav’d with a tender sigh; 
Her raven locks were backward flung, 

And in clustering curls o'er her shoulders hung; 
But her cheek was pale as the unsunn’d snow, 
When at even it lies on the mountain's brow. 


“ Oh Edith, my lov'd one,” Sir Harold cried, 

As he seated her on the sward by his side; 

* Why dost thou look so sad and drear, 

And why dost thou droop when thy Harold fe near ?” 


She lifted her arm, and pointed on high 
To a single star on the verge of the sky, 
That witb as pure and lovely a splendour shone 
As the brightest that gemm’‘d the sky’s blue zone. 
“ Harold,” she said, “ yun bright star on high 
is the star of thy lov'd Edith’s destiny. 
At the sad hour of my birth, a seer foretold, 
That, ere twenty summers had over me roll’d, 
The clouds of misfortune would round me lower; 
And the star that ruled my uatal hour 
Would be clouded and hid from mortal sight, 
But again would appear in splendour bright. 
full oft have 1 watched that lovely star, 
Aa it shone in the blue heaven, beaming afar ; 
Awl still has it bearn'd with unclouded ray, 
Though to-morrow’s my twentieth natal day; 
Thou knoweat what sorrow und woe has been mine, 
Yet still did that bright star in splendour shine; 
Even when by foul oppression driven, 
Forth from the home of my youth I past; 
With no covering save the vault of heaven, 
Aud nought to shelter me from the blast— 
That star did shed its loveliest ray, 
Te ebeor ivy lovely and desolate way.” 
s @ e @ e e oe e 
She clasped her hands with a sudden start, 
iBt esem'd ae the life-blood had left her heart 
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Her cheek was {llumin’d with a sudden glow, 

But her look was the look of unutter’d woe; 

For the star grew pale, while the midnight gale 
Swept in wild gust over hill and dales 

And soon in masses, onward driven, 

Dark cloulds obscur’d the face of heavens 

And the star that lately shone so bright, 

Was now clouded and hid from morta! sights 
The distant tempest was heard to roar, 

And the waves dash’d with fury against the sbore. 


Oh, who can depict fair Edith’s despair! 

Harold gaz’d on her face, but a look was there, 
Fixed and pale, yet you might have deem'd 

It was an angel’s, so lovely it seem’d; 

No motien she made, though her lover spoke, 
Nought save his own voice the deep silence broke. 


** Nay, droop not, Edith, the storm may lower, 
And swiftly may come thy darkest hour ; 

But still will Hareld thy champion be, 

And still will he dare the fight for thee. 
To-morrow shall be restor’d thy right, 

Or my eyes shall be closed in endless night.” 
Searce had he spoke when the thunder peal’d, 
The dark clouds floated—again reveal’d, 

That lovely star in splendour shed 

its brightest rays on the maiden’s head. 

In glory it beamed on the warrior’s plume, 

But again the clouds closed, and double gloom 
Spread its shade o’er the lovers.—Sir Harold prest 
The maiden clese tu his aching breast, 

And hurriedly whisper’d—*‘ We now must part " 
At these sad words fair Edith’s heart 

Had almost burst with emotion’s swell, 

She could not utter that word—Farewell. 


They both are gone, and silence deep 
Rests on the place where late they stood; 
But hark ! the coming tempest’s sweep, 
Bursts in wild roar o'er hill and wood. 
Fierce was that storm, and in its course 
It swept on with resistless force; 
The furest pines to the earth were bent, 
Shook was the cliff’s huge battlement; 
It seem’'d as if the Prince of Air, 
And all the powers of ill, were there. 
But soon the storm was past and o'er, 
And all was tranquil as before; 
In splendour over hill and dale, 
The moon did shed her rays so pale, 
And calmly on the ocean’s breast 
The heaving billows sunk to rest. 
END OF CANTO PIRST. 


Manchester, March 8, 1826. IH 
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A MODERN QUADRILLE. 
“* Concordia discors.”"—OVviD. 


[FROM THE LITERARY GAZETTE.) 


- 
Thin dandies in tights, weighing each one an ounce; 
Young ladies befurbelow'd, fl upon fi : 





Fond mothers extolling their daughters so dear, 

To some good-natured youth of nine hundred a year; 
A party at whist, looking grim as a cannibal, 

Each at their foe, like the Romans at Hannibal; 

Some prints on the table, distressingly maul'd, 

And “ exquisite, lovely, bewitching !” miscalled ; 

Three footmen in lace, and three others without, 

All brilliant as candlesticks, stalking about; 

An Austrian Hussar, a Sir Patrick O’Stokes, 

of the Poyais Light-horse (but of course that’s a hoax}) 
A crowd on the stairs, with a wind like a knife, 
Coming sharp round the legs of maid, husband, or wife; 
A pensive young lady, rich, fickle, but cross, 

With a pensive young Irishman near her, of course; 
One preacher, two poets, and three poetesses ; 

A critic, fantastic and tawdry whose dress is; 

All these, with their talents, loquacious or still, 

Make up, gentle lady, @ modern quadrille! 


TO THE PUBLIC. 

In respectfully soliciting an early or immediate settion 
ment of ull Accounts, for Advertising and for Newspa. 
pers, we beg to state, that of late the credit allowed for 
Newspaper Advertisements at the Stamp-office has been 
reduced to one month, whilst that on the Stump itself hae 
been still further abridged. Wages,and every other item 
of expense connected with the management of a Newspa- 
per, must be paid in cash. Under these circumstances we 
have no alternative but to press for prompt payments from 
our Advertising Friends and Subscribers, who must see the 
revsonableness af our — but earnest solicitations 
and who will, we trust, ascribe to its proper cause any ine 
creased activity on the part of our Collector. 

EGERTON SMITH and Co. 

Mercury-office, March, 1826. 


Just published, price Threepence, HOME TRUTHS, descriptive 
of the Condition of Liverpool in the year 1811, originally pub 
dished in the first Volume of the Liverpool Mercury. To which ts 
now added, an ORIGINAL COUNTERPART, applicable to the 
Condition of the Country in the year 1826; written also for the 
Liverpool Mercury. 

ON SALE, at the Kaleidoscope Office, or from the Agents, Pols. 
i. 1. 11. IV. and V. of the KALEIDOSCOPE, with a copiow 


Index anda Title-page tueach. Price Sixteen Shillings each. 


(One concern.) 





EDUCATION. 

SELECT DAY SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES, 
42, BoLp-strEET, LivkRPOOL, conducted upon improved 
principles, by Mrs. W. C. DUNCAN and Mrs. P. F. MACCABB 
(late Miss Glover.) 

Terms, instruction in English Grammar, History, Geogra. 
phy, Use of the Globes, useful and ornamental Work, Eight 
Guineas per annum, or Six Guineas for Pupils under Ten 





Years of Age. ‘Extras. 

Music, per quarter £2 2 OjFrench ............£1 1 
SHUM. sous sccncesehes 1 1 O|Drawing ............] 11 $ 
Latin ...-..- seseoe] 1 OlDancing....-.........] J} 6 
Italian ...+-+-+-.+65.2 2 OjWriting &ArithmeticO 10 6 





The Proprietors of this Establishment, in soliciting a por. 
tion of public patronage, rest their claim for such solely on 
their long experience in the arduous task of Teaching, and, 
trusting to a fair trial of their abilities for its continuance, 
they require neither half-yearly nor quarterly notice previous 
to the removal of a Pupil; and further, feeling, as they ought 
to do, sufficiently honoured by the patronage of the Public, 
they task not their Patrons by requiring entrance-money. 

rs. DUNCAN and Mrs. MACCABE have been guided by 
other respectable Seminaries in the adoption of their terms, 
which, though being as moderate as others, perhaps more so, 
yet, from the circumstance of Mrs. D. and Mrs. M. bei 
competent themselves to instruct in every department o 
their Schoo} without the aid of assistants, they feel that they 
can make a considerable reduction in the charge for Extras, 

The Terms appear, upon the aggregate, to average £77 a 
year, for a single pu) il learning the entire course; the 
prietors purpose, therefore, to charge for such pupils as are 
to learn the general course, but the moderate sum of £10 per 
quarter, being a reduction of £37 per annum, or £9 $s. per 
quarter; and, in addition to this reduction, they further 
purpose to charge for 4 pupils from one family learning the 
entire course, or particular. portions of it, but as for three; 
3 and 2 pupils from one family, in the same proportion. 

The Proprietors further beg leave to state, that as are- 
spectable connexion is more their object than a number of 
pupils, they must necessarily be select; and that to remove 
any impression of impropriety relative to a Ladies’ and Gen- 
tlemen’s School ‘being conducted in the same house, they 
think it expedient to announce‘that both the Establishments 
are as separate as if conducted in different houses, each of 
them having entrances from different streets, &c. And that 
as regular Quarterly Entrances a r to be the established 
rule of Schools, many Parents might be deterred from send- 
ing their Children in the middle or near the termination of 
a Quarter, under the idea that they would be charged for 
the whole Quarter, they think it necessary to state, that 
Pupils are or will be charged only for such a portion of the 
Quarter as they may have been in actual attendance previous 
to Quarter Day. 

Ladies desirous of being instructed in Music only, will be 
attended to on the Afternoons of Wednesday and Saturday. 

Terms, ‘Two Pounds per Quarter. 

a*» As Entrance Money is not required in any instance, it 
hoped there will be no objection to pay Quarterly in 
advance. 














Correspondence. 
A COMPLETE SYSTEM OF PUNCTUATION. 


—>_>>-— 
TO THE EDITOR. 





Srr,—I have just read, in The Representative, an ad- 
vertisement of ** A Complete System of Punctuation, on 
fixed Principles, by which Literary Persons, Heads of 
‘Classical Schools,” ‘&c. may become proficients in the art. 
Price 4. By Charles Addison. 
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“97 





SO 


“Phis title I consider an insult to literary persons in gene- 
ral; for it implies that, in Mr. Addison’s estimation, they 
are more ignorant of grammar, and more slow of com. 
prehension, than ordinary school boys are found to be. 
To enable school BoYs both to practise the art, and to ex- 
plain the * fixed principles” on which they proceed, I have 
foundone eightieth part of agrammar at two shillings, quite 
sufficient: and yet Mr. Charles Addison has the assurance 
to insinuate, that, in order to make the same attainments, 
it is necessary for even classical school ssasTERS to labour 

is four-shilling syst’m of punctuation { 

—_ gy: ree seen,” hf understands English 

Grammar, may be condemned to so tedious a course as 

Mr. Addison’s, I send you, for their benefit, my * fixed 

principles” of punctuation. You will find them at the 

217th page of my grammar. 





JAMES MACGOWAN. 
Hope-street, Liverpool, Feb. 13, 1826. 


OF PUNCTUATION, OR STOPS. 

1. The Period (.) is used at the end of every collection 
of words which makes complete sense; as, ** Fear God. 
Honour the king. We should be charitable to all men.” 
2. The Colon (:) is used instead of the period, when, 
after complete sense, something fdilows tending to make 
the sense clearer: as, **Do not flatter yourself with the 
hope of perfect happiness here: there is no such thing in 

e world.” ‘6In vain do the wicked assume the smile 
of gaiety : though folly may laugh, guilt will sting.” 

The Colon is used pe before a quotation, and at the 
onclusion of a long enumeration of particulars. ‘ 

8. The Comma (,) is used whenever the sense requires 
very short pause: as, ** One evening, at tea time, there 
vas cake upon a plate, on the tea table.” ; 

When a simple sentence is long, a comms is put imme- 
diately before the verb: as, ** The friend of order, has 
made half his way to virtue.” 

In compound sentences, commas are put Lefore and after 
very parenthetical sentence or clause ; and every circum- 
tance of the nature of an adverb: as, ‘‘ His mother, 
after she had bought some gloves, which she wanted, went 
nto a little room behind the shop, to see a poor girl, who 
asill.” ‘* Trials, in this stage of being, are the lot of 
men.” 

A succession of Nouns, Adjectives, Verbs, or Adverbs, 
must have a comma after each word of the succession ; as, 
Corn, wine, oil, and vegetables, are preferable to gold.” 
In a letter, we may advise, exhort, comfort, request, 
bermit.”” 
4 The Semicolon (;) is used to separate simple sen- 
nces, or to separate the parts of a compound sentence, 
hen a longer pause than a comma is necessary to keep 
he meaning distinct: as, ‘* The path of truth, is a plain, 
da safe path; that of falsehood, is a perplexing maze.” 
His mother came to the window, to look at the kite; 
d Frank was glad that she saw it too; and it fell on the 
ooth grass, and it was not torn.” 
5. A parcel of sentences closely connegted, is called a 
aragraph, and the first line of it is begun farther from 
e edge of the paper than the line above it. The preced- 
7 directions for the use of the comma, consist of four 
pragraphs. 
6. The Dash is used where a significant pause is re- 
hired, or where there is an unexpected turn in the senti- 
ent: as, 

“Here lies the great—Fulse marble! where? 

Nothing but sordid dust lies here.” 
“Trusting to the providence of God,—the devout mind 
All rest in hope.” 
7. The note of Interrogation is used after a question; 

* How do you do?” 

& The note of Exclamatien is used after an inteifec- 
bn; as, ** How sweet-briar pricks one !” 
9. A Parenthesis is a clause containing a remark which 
ight be omitted without injuring the construction of the 
atence: as, 

“ Here, under leave of Brutus and the rest, 

(For Brutus is an honourable man, 

So are they all, «ll honourable men) 

Come I to speak in Caesar’s funeral.” 
10. Brackets inclose an explanation: as, ‘* When lost 
Ba wood, what can a king do more than a common man ? 
he report of a gun is heard.|] Hark! some villain 
st be near!” | 
1. Quotation ** =” shows the beginning and the end 
the exact words used «a person; as, Frank said, 
















































































The Beauties of Chess. 


6° Ludimus effigiem belli” .....000040. VIDAs 
—— 
SOLUTION TO GAME LXXXITI. 
White. Black. 

1 Castle ...... B—8>}4 1 King wooscceee 
2 Knight...... D—64 2 King ....000..C—8 
3 Knight...... B—6}4 3 King ..0..0000D—8 
8 Bishop ......C=—74 MATE. 





—_— 


[No. Lxxxur] 
The white to move, and to checkmate in four moves. 
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Mr. Vandenhoff-—We observe with pleasure the steady 
and consistent progress this gentleman makes in his very 
arduous profession, and which must, ultimately, secure 
for him such lasting fame as will not easily be rivalled or 
eclipsed. By the Edinburgh papers it would seem that 
he maintains, successfully, his high reputation with the 
modern Athens. His benefit appears to have been nu- 
merously and fashionably attended. After the fall of the 
curtain the audience insisted on his appearing before them, 
according to the custom introduced by Mr. Kean at Drury- 
lane; a courtesy, however, seldom vouchsafed an actor by 
the sober inhabitants of-the Scotch metropolis. ** Last 
night,” says the Edinburgh Advertiser of Tuesday, ** a 
treat of the richest kind was served up—Mr. Young in 
Iago, Mr. Vandenhoff in Othello. Of Mr. Vandenhoff’s 
Othello it is impossible to speak in terms of too high com- 
mendations; this gentleman and Mr. Young put forth 
their best energies, and each playing to the top of his 
bent, produced an effect which the warm approbation of 
the audience was the best proof of. Mr. Vandenhoff gave 
the addess to the Senate with fine enunciation, but we 
most particularly admired his delivery of the beautiful 
passage commencing 











‘ Oh now, for ever 
Farewell the tranquil mind!’ 
the close of which spoke utter desolation. The last scene 
was highly worked up, and the curtain dropped amidst 
loud applause.” 





sHiscellanies. 


The following harmless parody of the renowned ballad 
of Cock Robin, arose from the Master of Trinity’s work 
entitled, ‘* Who wrote Icon Basilike ?” 
Who wrote, “ Who wrote Icon Basilike?” 

{, says the Master of Trinity; 

Tam a Doctor of Divinity; 
And I wrote, ‘*‘ Who wrote Icon Basilike?” 








As Theodore Hook and Colman were surveying the 
progress of the new London Bridge, the former name | the 
following ludicrous impromptu : 
What evils men will overcome 

That o’er this new bridge travel; 
For, as they walk, they’ll trample down, 





Vill you wait e minute 





The piles, the stone, and gravel / 


THE DEATH-WRESTLE. 
-_—a— 

(® The following interesting narrative, which appeared 
in the second number of the Literary Magnet, has been 
recommended to us for insertion. It is, however, an old 
acquaintance, as we published it several years ago; but it 
will bear repetition. 

A deadly feud subsisted, almost from time immemorial, 
between the families of M*Pherson, of Bendearg, and 
Grant, of Cairn, and was handed down, ** unimpaired,” 
even to the close of the last century. In earlier times the 
warlike chiefs of these names found frequent opportunities 
of testifying their mutual animosity ; and few inheritors of 
the fatal quarrel left the world without having moistened 
it with the blood of their hereditary enemies. But in our 
own day the progress of civilization, which had reached 
even these wild countries—the heart of the North High- 
lands=-although it could not vo entirely the 
transmitted spirit of revenge, at least kept it within safe 
bounds, and the feuds of M*Pherson and Grant threatened, 
in the course of another generation, to die entirely away ; 
or at least to exist only in some vexatious law-guits, fos- 
tered by the petty jealousies of the two men of hostile 
tempers and contiguous property. 

It was not, however, without some ebullitions of ancient 
fierceness that the flame which had burned for so many 
centuries seemed about to expire. Once, at a meeting of 
the country gentlemen, a question of privilege arising, 
Bendearg ‘took uccasion to throw out some taunts aimed 
at his hereditary foe, which the fiery Grant immediately 
received as the signal of defiance, and a challange was the 
consequence. The sheriff of the country, however, having 
received intimation of ‘the affair, put both parties under 
arrest; till at length, by the persuasions of their friends 
(not friends by blood) and the representations of the ma- 
gistrates, they shook hands, and each pledged his honour 
to forget, at least never again to remember in speech or 
action, the ancient feud of his family. This occurrence, 
at the time, was the object of much interest in the 
** country side ;” the rather that it seemed to give the lie 
to the prophecies, of which many a highland family has 
an ample stock in its traditionary chronicles, and which 
expressly predicted that the enmity of Cairn and Bendearg 
should only be quenched in blood ; and, on this seemingly 
cross-grained circumstance, some of the young men who 
begun to be tainted with the heresies of the lowlands, 
were seen to shake their heads as they reflected on the 
tales and the faith of their ancestors ; but the gray-haired: 
secrs shook theirs still more wisely, and answered with the 
motto of a noble house—** I bide my time.” 

There is a narrow pass between two mountains in the 
neighbourhood of Bendearg, well known to the traveller 
who adventures into these wilds in quest of the savage 
sublimities of nature. At a little distance it has the ap- 
pearance of an immense artificial bridge thrown over a 
wide chasm; but, on a nearer approach, is seen to be a 
wall of nature’s own masonry, formed of vast and rugged 
bodies of solid rock piled on each other, as if in the giant 
sport of the architect. Its sides are in some places covered 
with trees of considerable size ; and the passenger who has 

a head steady enough to look down the precipice, may see 
the eyries of birds of prey beneath his feet. The path 
across it is so narrow, that it will not admit of two persons 
passing along-side; and, indeed, none but natives, ac- 
customed to the scene from infancy, would attempt the 
dangerous route at all, though it saves a circuit of three 
miles. Yet it sometimes happens that two travellers meet 
in the middle, owing to the curve formed by the pass 
preventing a view across from either side ;. and when this 
is the case, one is obliged to lie down while the other 
crawls over his body. 
One day, shortly after the incident abovementioned, a 
highlander was walking fearlessly down the pass, some- 
times bending over to watch the flight of the wild birds 
that built below, and sometimes detaching a fragment 
from the top, to see it dashed against the uneven sides, 
and bounding from rock to rock, its sound echoing the 
while like a human voice, and dying in faint and hollow 
murmurs at the bottom. When the highlander had 
gained the loftiest part of the arch, he observed another 
son coming leisurely from the opposite side, and being 
imself of the patrician order, called out to him to lie 
down: the individual, however, disregarded the com- 


They were Cairn and Bendearg! the two hereditary ene. 
mies, who would have gloried to meet in mortal strife on 





a hill side, turned deadly pale at this fatal rencounter. 
‘* F was first at the top (said Bendearg) and called out 

















































mand, and the highlanders met face to face on the summit. - 
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fir t: lie down that I may pass over in peace.”—** When 
the Grant prostrates hims lf before M*Pherson (answered 
the other) it must be with a sword driven through his 
body.”—* Turn back, then (said Bendearg) and repass as 
you came.""—** Go back yourself if you like it; I will not 
be the first to turn before a M*Pherson.” This was their 
short conference, and the result exactly as each had an- 


ticipated. ‘They then threw their bonnets over the pree | 


cipice, and adyanced with a slew and cautious pace to- 
wards each other ;—they were both unarmed. Stretching 


their limbs like men preparing for a desperate struggle, | 


they planted their feet firmly on the ground, compressed 
their lips, knit their dark brows, and fixing fierce and 
watchful eyes on cach other, stood there prepared for the 
onset. They both grappled at the same moment; but 
being of equal past were unable, for some time, to 
shift each other's position—standing, as if fixed to the 
rock, with suppressed breath, and muscles strained * to 
the top ef their bent,’’ like statues carved out of the solid 
stone. At length M*Pherson suddenly removing his 
right foot, so as to give him greater purchase, stuoped his 
body, and bent his enemy with him by main strength, till 
they bot leancd over the precipice, looking downward 
into the terrible abyss. The contest was as yet doubtful, 
for Grant had placed his foot firmly on an elevation at the 
brink, and had equal command of his enemy ; but at this 
moment M*Pherson sunk slowly and firmly on his knee, 
and while Grant suddenly started back, stooping to take 
the supposed advantage, whirled him over his head into 
the gulph. M*‘Pherson himself fell backwards, his body 
Hanging partly over the rock,—a fragment gave way be- 
neath him, and he sunk further, till catching with a des- 
perate effort at the solid stone above, he regained his 
footiag. ‘There was a pause of death-like stillness, and 
the bold heart of M*‘Pherson felt sick and faint. At 
length, as if compelled unwillingly by some mysterious 
fecling, he looked down over the precipice. Grant had 
caught with a death-like gripe by a rugged point of a 
rock—his enemy was yet almost within fis reach 3 his 
face was turned upwards, and there was in it horror and 
despair; but he uttered no word or cry. The next mo- 
ment he loosed his hold, and the next, his brains were 
dashed out before the cyes of his hereditary foe; the 
mangled body disappeared among the trees, and its last 
heavy and hollow sound arose from the bottom. 
M‘Pherson returned home an altered man. He pur- 
chased a commission in the army, and fell bravely in the 
wars of the Peninsula. The Gaelic name of the place 
where this tragedy was acted, signifies Hell’s Bridge. 





The Traveller, 


LETTERS FROM THE CONTINENT.—No. X. 
(From the Leeds Mercury.) 
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* BOLOGNA—BOLOGNESE SCHOOL OF PAINTING—PAS- 


BAGE OF THE APPENINES=-F LORENCE=-THE COUN- 

TRY—THUE CIT Y—-ROYAL GALLERY—-MICHAEL 

ANGELO—PITTI PALACE—THE CATHEDRAL~-SAN- 

TA CROCE—CHAPEL OF SAN LORENZO—GRAND 

DUKE AND GOVERNMENT. 

Dean Florence, November 12, 1825. 

A traveller, who has formed lively ideas from books of 
the places he is about to visit, will inevitably, at times, 
find the reality fall short of his expectations. ‘The difference 
of tastes and of the circumstances under which objects are 
seen, the propensity of many writers of travels to give 
florid descripuons, and the propensity of readers to form 
images as much from their own fancy as from what they 
have read, easily account for this frequent disappointment. 
But if a beautiul and cherished image is often found to 
be fallacious, there is this compensation for the traveller, 
that he frequently lights upon objects far more interesting 
than he had expected, and discovers charms which nobody 
had taken the trouble to describe, or of which at least he 
had not read. My own recent experience draws from me 
these observations ; sometimes I have had to blame the 
unfaithfulness of tourists, or the undue liveliness of my 
own imagination, for a disappeintment; and at other times 
I havo blessed their silence, or my own ignorance, for the 
leasure enhanced by surprise. Thus I was disappointed 
in Verona, and charined with Vicenza, the former having 
no beauties, though it has several curiosities, and the 
latter being the most clegant’ town I have seen in Italy, 
abounding in the rich architecture of Palladio, with good 
streets and fine promenades, surrounded by handsome 
villas, and situated at the foot of a bill, the summit of 
which, crowned by a noble church, commands a superb 





and most extensive prospect. Thus also I was agreeably | artist of the highest merit in both respects, and perhaps 
surprised at Bologna, and I have been not a little mortified | the very finest painting in Lord Fitzwilliam’s collection 
at Florence. And again, in the Pope’s territorics, between | is his Sleeping Cupid, not to mention others in almost all 
Ferrara and Bologna, where I had expected to sce an | the great collections in England. The Caracci, a nume 
indifferent country, and every mark of a bad government, | rous family, of whom the most distinguished members are 
I found luxuriant fertility, high cultivation, excellent | Ludovico and his nephews Hannibal and Augustine, were 


farms, and a people apparently prosperous; whereas 
Tuscany, which I had pictured to myself as the garden 
of Italy, a land flowing with wine and oil, flourishing 
under a mild government, and with a population almost 
excessive, has hitherto presented no beauties to my eyes, 
; except during a few miles of the decent from the Appe- 
| nines, and in the fine valley of the Arno. 

Bologna, advantageously situated at the foot of the -- 
penines, is the most flourishing, and, after the capital, the 
most interesting city in the Papal dominions. Its streets 
are not handsome, but they are particularly commodious 
for passengers, having uniformly arcades in front of the 
houses supported by pillars and arches, which allow an 
ample causeway, and afford protection against the sun in 
summer, the rain in autumn and winter, and carriages in 
every season. The greatest attraction for strangers con- 
sists in the fine paintings found in the public gallery and 
in the palaces of the nobles. The Bolognese school, 
though it has no name to equal the great chief of the Ro- 
man school, may, from the number and eminence of its 
painters, be regarded as the first in Italy. Domenichino, 
Guercino, Correggio, Guido, and the Caracci, are all in 
the first rank of great masters, and their chef d’auvres are 
to be seenin Bologna. All these painters are distinguished 
by their high powers of invention, and by the character 
and re which pervade their works. Domenichino 
is usually placed at the head of this school, and ke merits 
the pre-eminence by the peculiar grandeur of his composi- 
tions, and the strength and brilliance of his colouring. In 
these latter qualifications, however, he is surpassed by 
Guercino, whose paintings display such a powerful and 
skilful contrast of lights and shades that his figures seem 
to stand out from the canvas, and he has been styled 
** the magician of painters.” Correggio is the most origi- 
nal of masters ; his style of beauty and his style of colour- 
ing are equally peculiar, yet both delightful ; he is re- 
mafkable Tor the depth of expression in his countenances, 
for portraying exquisite tenderness, profound thought, 
intense feeling, in which he is inferior, if to any painter, 
only to Raphael ; his pencil is inimitably soft, yet so bril- 
liant that it seems as if it had been dipped in the sun ; his 
chiaro-scuro (by which words, literally signifying light. 
dark, is meant the contrast of light and shade) produces 
the most striking effect: the small number, the small di- 
mensions, and the rare excellence of his works induce me 
,to suppose that he laboured them with the utmest care. 
There is a Virgin and Child by Correggio in the collec- 
tion of M. Rossi, which might be contemplated for hours ; 
I would even compare it with the famous Madonno Seg- 
giola of Raphael in the Pitti palace at Florence, and would 
say, that if the Virgin in the latter has a more seraphic 
expression, that of Corregyzio has more of womanly ten- 
derness and the unutterable affection of a young mo- 
ther towards her first-born ; she clasps the babe to her 
bosom as though she would hide it in her heart.— 
Another painting, by the same artist, in the Marescalchi 
palace, the Saviour in Glory, is a wonderful production ; 
the figure and countenance of Christ are the very personi- 
fication of majesty, and he is surrounded by a splendour 
so intense, that I can only compare it to the glory of the 
setting sun: there may be said to be only two colours in 
this painting, yet nothing is wanting. {3s it known in 
England that this and another chef d’euvre of Correggio’s 
are on sale? The price asked for the former is £7000, 
but it would be an invaluable acquisition to our National 
Gallery.* Guido must be placed in the first rank of 
Italian painters: his works display the finest conception, 
and are often sublime; they are gencrally drawn and 
coloured with the utmost truth, though he has, unfortu- 
nately, left a considerable number of his pictures bald in 
the colouring, as if they were unfinished, or as if the 
colour had been washed off+ His celebrated picture of 
St. Peter and St. Paul, formerly at Bologna, and now at 





Milan, is as finely coloured as it is powerfully designed ; 
the gallery of Bologna contains several pictures by this 





® The history of this picture is curious: the Count Mares- 
calchi bought it from a Venetian merchant, named Hermann; 
stipulating to pay him 25,000 francs down, and 250 francs a 
munth for the life of the seller, besides 300 frances a year for 
the rent of his house: it is twelve years since the bargain 
was made, and, as annuitants never die, the merehant is still 


alive, ones Se 

The sum already paid for the picture is, therefore, about 
42,700. 

¢ Aruinous habit of gambling obliged Guido to hurry his 
works, and sometimes even to send them out unfuished, 





that he might satisfy his creditors. 


» and calls every montb for his money. | 


the founders of the Bolognese school. One of the best 
paintings in England, the Three Maries, at Castle 

oward, is by Hannibal Caracci; it is full of the highest 
character, and is admirably finished: at Bologna, am 
ever, Ludovico appears the greatest of the family 3 there 
is an exquisite Susannah by him in our National Gal. 
lery, but in the gallery at Bologna there are many of his 
works in a much grander style. Hannibal was the master 
of Domenichino, Guercino, and Guido; his finest pro. 
ductions are, I believe, in Rome, and he is seen to greater 
advantage at Dresden and in England than in his native 
city. I fear I have run into something like a criticism, 
and that without having the slightest pretensions to con. 
noisseurship, and without having heard or read the opi. 
nions of connoisseurs; but I know you would not think 
me justified in passing over silently the great works of 
art which adorn this city, and that you would rather 
have my own simple, unlearned opinion, after carefully 
observing the works, than the judgments of others re 
tailed to you at second-hand. This city can boast an 
opera worthy of Italy; there is, I believe, scarcely any 
city in Europe where the opera is at this time superior: 
whereas at Klorence, there are two theatres and two com. 
panies, amongst the most Tk I ever saw; the 
players are just worthy to tread the floor of a barn, and 
the singers to squall in the streets for halfpence. The 
theatre at Bologna is crowded, and those of Florence 
nearly empty; but whether the different attendance is the 
cause or the effect of the different style of performance, | 
cannot tell. 

The passage of the Appenines, from Bologna to Flo. 
rence, a distance of sixty miles, is very disagreeable, espe. 
cially at this season of the year. The inns on the road are 
indifferent ; and the mountains are high enough to be cold 
and barren, but not high enough to be sublime. A well. 
known authoresst (the —_— merit of whose work, no 
less than her sex, forbid my being angry with her) occa. 
sioned me a grievous disappointment here; for she had 
led me to expect that **the road wound amidst bold 
scenery, less sublime than the Alps, but more beautiful ;* 
whereas I could discover neither sublimity nor beauty, 
except for five or six miles in the descent; and all our 
party were of the same opinion as myself. 

The approach to Florence is, for several miles, through 
a country destitute of interest or beauty: the only tree 
which relieves the general barrenness of the scene is the 
olive, a tree with which I had associated so many classical 
recollections, as well as ideas of fertility and beauty, but 
which, to my great mortification, I found to be a little 
scrubby tree, with a dim grey foliage, forming no better 
ornament for a landscape than so many hazel bushes: yet, 
when I plucked a twig of the olive, and twisted it into s 
chaplet, the olympic games rushed upon my mind, and! 
thought, with admiration, of the glorious efforts, physical 
ard mental, which had been made to win such an orne 
ment for the brow, paltry in itself, but most honourable as 
the prize awarded by the assémbled states of Greece to the 
victors. This homely trec is now producing a rich harvest 
to the Tuscans, this being about the season for plucking 
the fruit and making the oil. They gather the olives 
earlier here than in other parts of Italy, which makes the 
Tuscan oil so superior, as the fruit yields better oil, though 
less in quantity, when gathered early. Amongst the nu 
merous point of resemblance between Florence and Athens 
is this, that each was celebrated for the olive; and, # 
striking, indecd, is the resemblance between these two fe 
mous cities, that. one might imagine Minerva had trans 
ferred ber guardian care from the ancient to the modem 
seat of arts and literature. 

If the country at some little distance from Florence is 
dull, the view obtained on reaching the brow of the hill 
which overlooks the city is singulenh beautiful and inte 
resting. The whole Val d’Arno, a luxuriant plain, lying 
at the foot of the Appenines, and on either side o 
river, with Florence in the centre, stretches beneath tos 
reat extent, and is covered, as well as the hills which 
orm its eastern and western boundaries, with a profusion 
of white villas, the number of which is quite astonishing. 
Ariosto says very truly of Florence—** And if thy 
which are thus dispersed, were concentrated within one 
wall, two Romes could not vie with thee.” The scene is, 
indeed, quite peculiar, and of the most lively beauty. The 
whole is overlooked by the celebrated hill of Fiesole, on 
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the pointed summit of which are the remains of an ancient 
Etruscan town, and 0 its side the villa where Lorenzo de 
Medicis used to assemble with his court of literati and phi- 
losophers, whilst Florence was yet ruled only by the supe- 
rior wisdom and munificence of its chief citizen. When I 
recollected that Florence had produced the greatest poets, 
the greatest ‘snaee sean the finest sculptors and painters, 
the noblest historians, and the most consummate states- 
men of Italy—when the names of Dante, Lorenzo, Galileo, 
Michael Angelo, Da Vinci, Guicciardini, and Leopold 
occurred to my mind—I Jooked down upon the fine city 
below me, with its lofty and venerable dome, as upon a 
place consecrated in the estimation of every admirer of 
genius and virtue. ‘ 

Would that I had never heard of Florence as a city 
“whose elegance (barring one fault) nothing could surpass.” 
I should then have been satisfied with its fame and its 
curiosities, and charmed with its situation, without wan- 
dering through its poor, narrow, and dirty streets in quest 
of non-existent beauties. To be sure it has several very 
fine buildings, a few good palaces, one tolerable street, and 
an agreeable parade along the banks of the Arno, but 
there is absolutely nothing in the general appearance of 
the city to entitle it to be called elegant. The cathedral, 
and nearly all the churches, are unfinished ; and, what is 
remarkable, the part most neglected is the front, which 
strikes the eye of every passenger, and which is, in gene- 
ral, merely composed of rough brick, without even cement 
to hide its deformity. All the streets, with one single ex- 
ception, are narrow, most of them dirty, and without an 
causeway for foot passengers. There is no square whic! 
can be called handsome, though the —_ of the Grand 
Duke is interesting, from the venerable palace and the 
statues which it contains; and, in fine, to discover the 
beauties of Florence, you must ‘‘ go out of the town or 
into the buildings; you must visit the Boboli gardens, 
behind the royal palace, which rise on a gentle hill above 
the city, and opposite Fiesole ; or go out to the Caseine, a 
fashionable parade along the banks of the Arno; or you 
must enter the gallery, the palaces, and the churches, 
where you will find the noblest productions of ancient and 
modern art, and innumerable remembrancers of the 
greatest men.” , 

The Royal gallery of Florence, for the number and ex- 
cellence of its paintings and sculpture, ranks amongst the 
first in the world. It occupies the upper story of a very 
extensive palace, built in 1564, for the accommodation of 
the magistrates and public officers, which, though a hand- 
some edifice, is so constructed as only to be seen at the 
distance of a few yards,—the two principal ranges of build- 
ing fronting each other, and being separated by a space 
little more than the breadth of an ordinary street. The 
pest collection was originated by the princes of the 

ouse of Medicis, and all their successors have taken a 
pride in augmenting its stores. There are two corridors 
or galleries, each about a hundred and fifty yards long, 
connected by a third of half that length, and surrounded 
bya range of halls; the whole are filled with statues, busts, 
and paintings, of every age and every school ; with bass. 
reliefs, vases, inscriptions, and other antiquities. I entered 
the gallery with the determination of walking through the 
whole in the first instance, without stopping to examine any 
thing, and had proceeded through Roman Emperors and 
ancient gods as far as the middle of the first corridor, where 
was the open door of the tribune, 2 circular hall appropriated 
to the chef'd’euvres in painting and sculpture. As I was 
rapidly passing, my eye glanced at the interior, and 
caught the Venus de Medicis, or rather she caught me, 
for I could proceed no further, but darted into the tri- 
bune, and found myself in the midst of a blaze of beauty 
such as this world rarely affords. There were the prime 
Weauties of Greece, Italy, and England—the first ex- 
hibiting the most perfect model of Grecian loveliness, 
which ay Bs wl the world for two thousand years ; 
the second developing the voluptuous charms of the Italian 
fair, all glowing from the pencil of Titian ; and the third, 
not inferior to the second in beauty, but more like the 
first in dignity and modest grace, the living and moving 
daughters of England. bees surrounded Z this ga- 
daxy, my eye was soon rivetted by the goddess who formed 
its centre, and I dare not. tell you how long I stood and 
atadmiring her; suffice it to say, that this day I advanced 
very little beyond the tribune. The original statue of 
the Venus ismuch more enchanting than any copy had led 
me to imagine; it is the very perfection of beauty, deli- 
cacy, grace, and sofiness ; the marble is so finely worked, 
that, in the language of Canova, it is ‘* perfect fkesh ;” 
dook at, it from what side you please, every contour is fault- 
less. Yet, after all, it is not the Cyprian queen; it may 
be the purest of the many Venuses comprised in the 
heathen mythology ; but if the most impure is sought for, 


the eye must be transferred from this modest figure to the | squares, which would doubtless have appeared ridiculous, 
Venus of Titian, of which I can only say, that as much | but the black is so disposed that it does little more than 


as it excels in every other charm, so much it is deficient 
in that of decency. ‘* But is this chamber thus adorned,”’ 
you ask hesitatingly, ‘* is it exactly the favourite lounging 
place of ladies and gentlemen?” ** Why, yes, to confess 
a truth, it is;”’ and, after stating the fact, I think I_ must 
say no more about it, for I own it is one of those things 
that puzzle me. The fact I say is, that on which side 
soever you look, you find a Venus, an Apollo, or a Faun, 
‘* without a stitch on, staring at you;"’ but I make no 
comment. I cannot quit the tribune without a few re- 
marks on the works of two men the most eminent in the 
history of modern art—Michael Angelo and Raphael. On 
one side of the room is a Holy Family by the former, and 
opposite are two Holy Families anc a St. John the Baptist 
by the latter. The work of Michael Angelo is a combina. 
tion of stiff, graceless figures, so il] coloured that you 
might imagine he had painted with brick-dust ; his Virgin 
is what the Americans would call ‘ awful,” and in a 
sprawling attitude; in short, I should have thought the 
picture in no way superior to the old frescos of Giotto, 
executed two centuries before. Raphael's, on the other 
hand, are at once beautiful and sublime, his Holy Fa- 
milies truly divine, and his St. John ** severe in youthful 
beauty,” and animated with a prophetic inspiration, that 
causes you instantly to recognise him as ** The Voice of 
one cryingin the wilderness—Prepare ye the way of the 
Lord!” J prefer this painting to any other in the Gal- 
lery; the serene sublimity of the youthful prophet's 
countenance and attitude are only to be equalled by the 
other works of Raphael, and by the sculpture of the anci- 
ents; the colouring is in his richest and best manner; 
there are several St. Johns by Guido and other masters, 
but I recognise in this the original of them all.—Of the 
other contents of the tribune and the gallery, I can onl 
say, that their number is immense, and their merit such 
that weeks might be spent, even by a common observer, 
in studying them; the Greek and Roman marbles are in- 
valuable. When shall we have any thing like this in 
England ? It would do honour both to the Government and 
the nation to provide funds for the gradual formation of a 
gallery of the fine arts: at present we are behind even 
most of the petty states of Germany in this respect, and 
in the capitals of Saxony and Bavaria, are collections 
which shame our opulence. The accumulation of great 
works would not be difficult ; an agent in Italy might buy 
up large numbers at Venice, Bologna, and Rome. 

You must not imagine, from what I have said of Mi- 
chael Angelo, that I agree in opinion with those critics 
who condemn his works in the lump, and consider him as 
a@ sort of barbarian artist. It is true that his works are 
often full of faults, but those faults are usually counter. 
balanced by excellencies. He has left a great number of 
his statues unfinished ; and his pictures were generally 
only designed by him, and coloured by Sebastian del 
Piombo, as in the great painting of the Raising of Lazarus, 
in our National Gallery. It appears to me, that the taste 
of Michael Angelo was bad, but his conceptions were 
grand; his genius was rough, violent, towering, and sub- 
lime. Both his statues and pictures contain a redundant 
display of anatomical knowledge, seldom tastefully made 
use of. I was reluctantly lowering my opinion of this 
renowned artist, from several of his works in the collec- 
tions and churches of Florence, till I saw his dying Ado- 
nis at the Poggio Imperiale—a noble and highly finished 
statue, worthy to be placed amongst the sculptures of the 
ancients. But I shall be able to judge better of Buonar- 
roti at Rome. 

The Pitti palace, the usual residence of the Grand Duke 


of T'uscany, is not less rich than the gallery in chefd'auvres | 


of painting, though the number of pictures is compara- 
tively few; no less than seventy were taken hence to Paris 
when Bonaparte plundered all Europe of their choicest 
works of art. Here, too, is the Venus of Canova, a de- 
lightful statue, the personification of grace and modesty. 
In wandering through this palace, and the gallery, I have 
frequently seen Mr. Wilkie, our own celebrated artist, 
who has never before been in Italy, and whose works 
indicate that he has studied the Dutch school, and the 
productions of our unrivalled Hogarth. He is travelling 
for his health, which, I am sorry to say, appears bad; he 
was oppressed by a complaint in his head, and he still 
looks pale, sallow, and care-worn: he proceeds to Rome. 

The cathedral at Florence is a very magnificent edifice. 
It is built of black and white marble, the black being 
used to encircle windows, tablets, and indented compart- 
ments, as well as in strings round the building. This 
mixture has been objected to as making a harlequin 





church ; perhaps the taste is not pure, but the effect is 
certainly rich: the black and white are not in alternate 





ansiver the purpose of the tracery on Gothic buildings, 
giv.ug relief to the white. The church is in the Gothic 
style, and in the form of a Latin cross; its preportions 
are good, and iis whole appearance stately ; it is crowned 
by a majestic dome erected by Bruneilesco, which is 
supposed to have suggested to Michael Angelo the sub- 
lime cupola of St. Peter’s at Rome. ‘There 1s also a very 
rich and lofty tower detached from the cathedral. The 
interior of the church bears a nearer resemblance to the 
simple and sober cathedrals of lWogland than to the over- 
loaded and gorgeous temples of Italy. 

The most interesting church in Florence is that of Santa 
Croce. It contains the ashes of some of the greatest men 
Italy has produced—Michae) Angelo, Alficri, Machiavelli, 
and Galileo, besides several others of minor, though not 
inconsiderable, fame. The monuments erected to them 
are in a chaste style, and the conternpiatiye of them is 
deeply interesting; but none produced in me so much 
emotion as that of Galileo, the great restorer of philosophy, 
who, by a confinement in the dungeons of the Inquisition, 
paid the price often exacted by bigotry and ignorance from 
original and profound genius. IT invariably associate this 
great man with the tmmortal poct who has comme- 
morated his discoveries: Milton studied some months at 
Florence, and gained the friendship of the astronomer, to 
whom he alludes, when comparing the shield of the fallen 
archangel to 
“ The moon, whose orb, 

Through optic glass, the Tusean artist views 
At evening, from the top of Fesole, 

Or in Val d’Arno, to desery new lands, 
Rivers, or mountains, in her spotty globe.” 

The chapel of San Lorenzo, attached to the church of that 
name, is an octagonal building, wonderful for riches that 
have been lavished upon it, and for the length of time it has 
beenin hand. It was commenced in 1604, by Ferdinand I. 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, as a mausoleum for the royal 
line of the Medicis, and it bids fair to rival the mausoleum 
of Artemisia, which was ranked amongst the seven won- 
ders of the world. It isa light, unencumbered building, 
far from brilliant at the first glance, but the walls are com- 











pletely lined with the finest marbles and jaspers, with 
eight sarcophagi of polished Evyptian granite, and large 
tablets of pietrt duri, representing the arms of the cities of 
Tuscany, and other subjects. The granite is so exces- 
sively hard, that the cutting and polishing of it has been 
a heavy item of cost; but the most expensive part of the 
building is the rich ornaments of pictri duri, which are 
manufactured at Florence: they are a species of mo- 
saic, but, instead of a composition, only precious stones 
are employed, which are cut into the form of leaves, 
flowers, &c. a different stone being used for each co- 
lour, and the several pieces, when cut and_ polished, 
being fitted in like the parts of a dissected map. The 
stones are of a vast variety of shades and colours, and 
they are polished and fitted with such exquisite skill 
that you can scarcely perceive the joints. ‘The effect 
is beautiful, but scarcely any kind of ornamental work 
is so expensive. There is a single table of pictri duri, 
in the Royal Gallery, which occupied twenty-two work. 
men incessantly for twenty-five years, and cost forty 
thousand sequins. You will therefore scarcely be surprised 
to hear that the chapel of San Lorenzo is calculated to 
have already cost seven millions of crowns, or about one 
million seven hundred and fifty thousand pounds sterlir.g 
more, if I mistake not, than the whole cost of St. Paul's. 
Yet the apartment is not finished ; workmen were ei- 
ployed for a hundred and thirty years upon it, when they 
stopped for want of funds: operations were renewed in 
181%, but it will yet require twenty years to complete the 
building, if no further interruption should be received. 
The government of this country, though absolute, is 
very mild, and is the best of all the governments of Jtaly. 
The Grand Duke Leopold II., is a young man, ,wenty- 
eight years of age, insignificant in person, and harmless in 
character. ‘The taxes are heavy, a considerable debt hay- 
ing been incurred. ‘The country, on the whole, is flourish. 
ing, baving been wonderfully benefited by the ameliora- 
tions introduced under the enlightened rule ef Leopold I. 
A large part of Tuscany is mountainous, and either barren 
or covered with wood; but there is a most fertile and 
beautiful tract of land between Florence and the Mediter- 
ranean. The climate is good; and most parts of Tuseany 
are exempt from the mal’ aria which desolates the lower 
tracts of the Roman territories duying the Summer months. 
There is, at this time, a great number of English at Flo- 
rence, the major part of wiiom are moving southwards, to 
winter at Rome and Naples; and, as I am flowing with 
the stream, and must hasten to pack up, I bid you an af- 
fectionate farewell. go 
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(7ROm THM LIVERPOOL MERCURY.) 
THE JEW's HARP. 

Whether the proper name for this tiny monochord 
be Jew’s harp, or, as some critics say, jaws’ harp, from its 
application to the jaws in playing, certain it is, that it 
ranks in the lowest grade of musical instruincnts; nor, 
for our own part, could we ever bring ourselves to regard 
it as otherwise than utterly contemptible, until Mr. 
Wm. Taylor, of this town, obliged us to view it in a 
very different light. Pope says, in allusion to Govern- 
ments, ** whatever’s best administered is best ;” and, 
perhaps, on the same principle, in musical as in political 
matters, ‘* whatever is best played upon is best;”” so, 
at least, we have sometimes thought, when we have heard 
the enchanting and aérial sounds of Mr. Taylor's harp, 
which absolutely transport the listener into the world 
of fairy romance. With all its magic powers in such 
hands, it is a mistake, however, to suppose that he can 
play regular and entire tunes upon this tiny instrument. 
We have had the pleasure of listening to him many times, 
and certainly could ascertain the air he was altemptling, 
for, as far as concerns the actual tune, it is no more than 
an attempt, although there are persons who affect to trace 
a continuous and perfect air during the performance. The 
fact is, however, that even in Mr. Taylor's hands, the 
Jew's harp haé-no regular ecale; and, although he can 
give, as it were, the outline of a tune which compre- 
hends two complete octaves, he cannot sound, consecu- 
tively, one octave, either up or down. It is true that 
certain passages are conveyed to the ear which enable 
the listener to ascertain the intended tune, if he has 
not been apprized of it previously. Those occasional 
snatches of the air, together with the measure and empha- 
sis, pass, with the generality of hearers, for the tune itself, 
of which it is a mere outline. Any person, however, 
accustomed to analyze musical sounds or intervals, will 
readily discover that the Jew’s harps any thing but a re. 
gular instrument. Under the management of Mr. Taylor 
it ie, indeed, captivating and astonishing; but its charm 
arises not from the tune, but from the breathing, and, 
if we may use the term, unearthly tones, which are more 
varied, and equally fascinating although fainter, than 
those of the Aolian harp. 

We have scribbled this paragraph as an introduction to 
another on the same subject, which is now in course of 
publication through all the newspapers. Notwithstanding 
the wonders related of the new professor of the Jew’s 
harp, we must hear him before we shall believe that he 
ean accomplish more upon it than our townsman, who 
seenis to have brought it to all the perfection of which it 
is susceptible. However, nous verrons. 

The following is the paragraph which formed the text 
upon which we have almost unconsciously spun out the 
foregoing ‘* little discourse,” as our brother of the Satur- 
day's luminary sometimes styles his singular dissertations 
upon men and things. 

** A German herdsman and labourer, of the name of 
Eulenstein, is at present astonishing all Paris by his per- 
formances on the Jew's harp. By dint of great application 
and practice, he has converted thie harsh, meagre, and 
vulgar instrument into one of the most elegant, harmo- 
pious, and flexible character. Availing himself of sixteen 
different harps, which he manages with such dexterity 
shat the time of the music which he plays is. never sus- 

ded for a moment, by the change from one to another, 
runs with ease over four octaves, and executes with 
frat grace and expression the most difficult Italian, 

rench, and German pieces,”"—London papers. 











MR. JOHN DUNN HUNTER. 


(Continued from our former numbers.) | 


We have before us « letter from a friend who is a very 
well-informed and experienced traveller, and who, in re- 
ferenee to the paragraphs which have recently appeared 





in the Kaleidoscope on the subject of Hunter's presumed 
imposture, says,—‘* Any simpleton, who reads Hunter's 


other, the author must have lived in civilized life before 
he wrote his book. This appears quite ‘clear from his 
notion ef things, his speculations, and his inferences. 
Now, ashe informs us that he lived with the Indians 
from his early days, and as he could not be in two places 
at once, we must come to the conclusion that much of his 
book must have been written in London.” 


book, must come to the conclusion, that, somehow or al 





In conclusion, we wish to recommend to you not td leave 
the library on slight grounds; for, if you are busy at one 
time you will probably be less so at another 3 and we shal} 

ways be willing and happy to accommodate you as fa 
as lies in our power: and any objections you may have to 
make will be attended to, and (if possible) removed. 

During the last year there have been admitted on the 
books 57 new readers. « 





METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 
(From the Liverpoot Courier.} 











The PhHtlantrhopist. 


AN ADDRESS, 
DELIVERED AT THE MEETING, TO THE 8UB- 
SCRIBERS AND NOMINEES OF THE LIVERPOOL 
FEMALE APPRENTICES’ LIBRARY. 





We are happy to meet some of our young readers again, 
after the important interval of one year has elapsed,—a 
portion of time sufficiently large to allow us to look back 
upon the many days and months that have passed away, 
and discover, in some measure, the profit or unprofitable. 
ness of our various avocations and employments. A little 
inquiry will soon enable us to decide for ourselves where 
we have done our best, and where we have failed to make 


tion, my young friends, is one that you can only be called 
upon to answer to your own consciences,—may the report 
enable every one of you to ong the delightful hope that 
you are making some progress, however small, in the path 
of virtue and instruction! then there will be no occasion 
to regret that one whole year is fled, never to return, for 
it will have answered its best end in leading you forward to 
happiness here and hereafter. 
ou are, doubtless, well aware of the intentions of 
those persons who have exerted themselves to establish 
the present institution; you must feel that our highest 
aim 1s to promote your best welfare, to confirm your good 
principles when just entering on the numerous temptations 
of the world, and to give ~ a thorough acquaintance 
with your various duties in life. We have great pleasure 
likewise in providing you with a source of innocent 
amusement, in giving you a means of gratification, which, 
instead of exciting any future regret, will always be 
looked back upon with unmixed satisfaction: you pro- 
bably find that this is the case,—that the hours that have 
already been conscientiously given to your books have 
been amongst your most oe and happy ones; you 
can give them the approval of your hearts, and hope for 
future hours that may be spent with the same peace and 
enjoyment. Jt is our earnest wish that every added year 
we may find you more and more confirmed in these pur- 
suits aud occupations, as far as is consistent with your 
necessary ram, and your duties to your families; 
then you will enjoy the best happiness this world can 
ive, and you will be able to look forward with humble 
Goose to the unspeakable higher rewards of a happier 
state of being. 

One of the reasons why we have called you together this 
year, is to recommend that all those of you who are able 
to do so, should subscribe for yourselves. Ninepence per 

uarter is but a small sum, and we hope it will not be 
difficult for almost all of you to pay it. e believe you 
would have even more pleasure than you have at present, 
if you obtained your books at a slight expense, if you 
made a little exertion, or a small sacrifice to possess such 
an advantage. It is now two years since the library was 
opened, and some of you have been nominees from the 
beginning: a collection is now made of good and interest- 
ing books, a library-room hired, and the attendance of 
9 Miterien procured ; all this has been done to give you 
the power of improving yourselves, or of amusing your- 
selves in a cheap and rational manner. We now begin to 
feel awxious, for your own sakes, that you should endeavour 
to aid the ladies in the continuance of the undertaking. 
Other institutions of this kind are almost entirely supported 
by the readers’ subscriptions; in your own library there 
are many who already subscribe for themselves, and the 
number is daily increasing: this is very encouraging and 
satisfactory to the ladies interested in the institution, for 
they cannot but think, that if the books are profitable and 





ble to you, you will be willing to contribute to the 

library; at the same time we wish you to understand, 

that the ladies will continue to present cards of nomina- 

tion to those who, from their youth or other circumstances, 

— it not at present in their power to subscribe for them- 
ves. 


the most of our different advantages. This serious ques- | 
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Ist, Heavy gale during night. 
Sth, Eleven, a. m. heavy hail storm. 
REMARKS FOR FEBRUARY, 

Mean barometrical height, 29deg. 70 min.; mean tempers. 
ture, 8, a.m. 42deg. 6min., noon, 48 deg. 3min.; extreme 
during night, 36 deg. 18 min.; general mean. 42 deg. 10 ming 
prevailing winds, westerly; Pluviometer, 1 in. 86 parta 














Go Correspondents, 


Chivonicus has scribbled out his-verses in the hieroglyphica 
characters too often adopted in writing medical Perscrip 
tions; afashion whereby inconvenient mistakes sometime 
Occur; as the patient, instead of receiving from the apothe 
= some wholesome drug, has been known to get some 
of those 





“ Deletery medicines, 
Which, whosoever took, ts dead since.” 
The jeu esprit is very good in its way, and it is one of thst 
elass which is no more amenable to rigid criticism than th 
doggerels of Drunken Barnaby. Still there are limits to 
the extravagancies even of this species of composition, and 
the very first line is inadmissible, 
* Dolorum amaris ad tibt cantabo.* 

Slender as is the remnant of syntax which still clings to the 
skirts of our memory, it revolts at ad tibi. However, there 
is much humour in the piece, and we should be sorry to 
loseit. If Chironicus wil) oblige us with a fair transcript, 
we will give it a place in the Mercury or the Kaleidoscope, 
both. If he has no other copy than that transmitted Us, 
we will inclose it to him, or deliver it to any messenger 
bringing a note in the same writing as the verses. 

Music.—Our fair correspondent S. who some time since f% 
voured us with a M.S. copy of Steibelt’s variation on a fe 
vourite Spanish air, is informed that it is in reserve for next 
week. We have transposed it from D to C, as more conve 
nient to the player: the rapid triplets on the same note ate 
performed with more ease and certainty on the white than 
the black keys. ; 

On Dreams.—The essay of L. on this interesting subjeet shal! 
have a place in the next Kaleidoscope. We presume it is 
original 

Ma. Huskisson'’s Spgecu on Frew Trave.—lIt is our inter 
tion, under the head Political Economy, to present out 
readers with a full and authentic report of the excellent 
Speech delivered by our able representative on the 234 of 
February. This speech is replete with powerful reasoning 
on a subject of incaleulable importance to this country 
and as it dues not at all involve party Politics, we can give 
it a place in the Kaleidoscope in perfect conformity with the 
plan of our work. We shall give the first portion of thie 
document next week. 


We are obliged to postpone until next week, a definite answa@ 
to several correspondents, which we intended to convey in 
a note this week. 

Epiru.—The correspondent from whom we received the 
portion of this poem, which we have given in a pre 
ceding page, need not incur the expense of postage, 
which we will willingly bear for the remainder of the 
piece. He must excuse us, however, when we tell him, 
that when we first perused it, we could not banish the per 
suasion that we had met with it, or something very like it, 
before. However, we must be mistaken. We hope so, st 
least, and expect that our correspondent will be explicit oa 
this point. ! 
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